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Notes. 


HUGH PETERS. 


1. Perers’s MiniraARy CAREER. 


THE ‘D.N.B.’ states of Peters that, in 1649, 
Cromwell 

“even commissioned him to raise a regiment of 
foot in Ireland, but that project seems to have 
fallen through owing to the illness of Peters 
himself and to some difficulties raised by the 
Council of State.” 

This is the only reference to be found in 
any modern writer to one of the most shame- 
ful episodes in this unreverend rascal’s 
career. American writers have had at their 
service the valuable ‘Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’ (cited by 
me for brevity’s sake as C.M.H.S.), but have 
persistently disregarded the damaging state- 
ments contained in them; and in England 
the Thomason tracts have only recently 
been catalogued. All modern lives of Peters 
are apocryphal. 


Peters, and another preacher—Weld or 
Wells—states the ‘ History of New England,’ 
published on 29 Nov., 1653, 

“steered their course for England as soon as 
they heard of the chaining up of those biting 
beasts who went by the name of spiritual lords 
{i.e., the bishops].”” 

The pretext, of course, was “relief of 
excise or customs’’—the real fact being 
that they came as incendiaries. Peters, 
also, was very glad to get rid of his wife, 
whom he abandoned in New England. His 
first wife he had abandoned in Holland some 
years previously in just the same way. 


Peters, then, arrived in England at the 
end of 1641. Presbyterianism being in 
the ascendant and extremely hostile to his 
sect, he accompanied Lord Forbes’s army 
against the rebels in Ireland, ostensibly 
as “chaplain,” in 1642. On his return he 
published a narrative of the expedition, in 
which the reader will fail to find a word of his 
exploits as a fighting man against the Irish. 


In 1647 Mrs. Peters was anxious to 
come to England. Peters wrote to Win- 
throp on 5 May, 1647 :— 

““T pray sir have an eye to my wife. If she 

come hither I hinder not, but I thought she might 
be better there.” —C.M.H.S., Series V., vol. vi. 
p. 101. 
Accordingly Mrs. Peters arrived in England 
in January, 1648, bringing with her her 
maid. Their joint arrival is noted in 
Mercurius ‘Aulicus for 25 Jan.—3 Feb., 
1648. The assertion in the ‘D.N.B.’ that 
Mrs. Peters “‘ had been despatched thither [to 
New England] in 1645” is incorrect. For 
seven years she had not seen her husband. 

Peters went mad early in 1649, not for 
the first time. On 9 May the ‘ Council of 
State’ sent a doctor to him at Sandwich 
(‘Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1649-50,’ 
pp- 130 and 132). By the end of the month 

e had recovered and returned to London 
(Mercurius Britannicus, 22-29 May, 1649, 
p- 39). 

Cromwell left London for Milford Haven, 
on his way to Ireland, on Tuesday, 10 July, 
leaving his house in King’s Street, West- 
minster, “‘ about six-a-clock in the evening,” 
wrote Henry Walker in his Perfect Occur- 
rences for that week. He took with him 
John Owen as his chaplain. Quarrels 
between Peters and his wife then became 
the talk of London, and Peters ran away 
once more. The Man-in-the-Moon for 1-8 


Aug., p. 135, published a satirical ‘ Hue and. 


Cry’ after him as follows :— 


“OQ yes—O yes—O yes. If any manner of 
man or woman can tell tale or tydings of the 
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Commissary general of the Army....Also a fat 
corpulent knave....a great eater, much given 
to luxury, lying and women, his tongue commonly 
running before his wit and can hardly speak 
three words without two lies. He hath lately 
been troubled with a spirit (called guilt) in his 
conscience and is thought to have hanged or 
drowned himselfe. He ran away from his wife 
above a fortnight ago,” &e. 

On of 5 month,’ 1649 (7.e., on 
17 August—Julian style), Peters wrote to 
Winthrop :— 

‘*Oh that I ever left New England or had never 
had this wife so sent to me.* Oh dear sir, my dayes 
are gone and I look to my end apace.”—C.M.H.S., 
Series IV., vol. vi. p. 113. 

Then in his number for 23-30 August 
(p. 159) The Man-in-the-Moon explained 
the cause of the quarrel between Peters 
and his wife: a matter of gross infidelity 
on his part. The story is that of the “sea- 
man’s wife” (his wife’s old maid) and the 
house-door key. In deciding whether the 
charge was true or false we must consider 
Peters’s subsequent actions. As a matter of 
fact he ran away to Cromwell at Milford, 
with the offer to raise and command a 
regiment. This was kept secret. In the 
mean time no denial of The Man-in-the- 
Moon’s story was forthcoming, even by 
Peters’s friend Walker. 

On 30 August Walker printed in his 
Perfect Occurrences a letter from Peters at 
Milford, stating that Cromwell set sail on 
13 August, “ leaving me here to bring away 
the rest” of the ships. To this Walker 
added: ‘ Other letters of a later date say 
the last. vessels mentioned went from Milford 
Haven the 16th of August instant.” If so, 
Peters must have meant going to Ireland 
from the first, and the stories about his 
running away from his wife would have 
been false. But Walker’s assertion was a 
falsehood, and he himself, in his Perfect 
Occurrences for 7-14 September, set out an 
extract from a letter from Peters dated 
** Milford, 1 Sept.’’ Two Presbyterian, and 
therefore loyal, journalists now let the cat 
out of the bag. 

John Dillingham, in his Moderate Intelli- 
gencer tor 13-20 September (last page), 
slipped in the following about Peters :— 

“Master Peters is landed at Dublin, where its 
expected he bestir himselfe; he was in Ireland 
at the beginning of the rebellion and did there 
notable service, commanding and leading once 
a brigade against the enemy in Munster, where 
he came off with honour and victory.” 

This is the origin of the similar statement 
about Peters’s exploits in 1642 in White- 
locke’s ‘ Memorials,’ which up to the present 
has been the only authority on the subject. 


The first authoritative news of the terrible 
massacre by Cromwell at Drogheda was 
contained in a letter from Peters to Walker, 
printed and published as a pamphlet by itself 
on the day that it was received. In placing 
a title to this document, Walker was guilty 
of another falsehood, with the object of con- 
cealing Peters’s occupation. The title ran :— 

“A Letter from Ireland. Read in the House 
of Comntons on Friday Septemb. 28. 1649. Fron» 
Mr. Hugh Peters, minister of Gods Word and 
Chaplaine to the Lord Lieutenant Cromwell,” &c. 

This was too much for the staunch 
Presbyterian writer of The Kingdom's 
Weekly Intelligencer. In his newsbook for 
2-9 October (last page) this writer let out 
the whole truth :— 

“But Master Hugh Peters, who is now to 
fight with the sword as well as the word, is made 
a Collonell of foote and commands a regiment of 
new levied men, with whom (as heretofore) he is. 
resolved for this great cause to adventure his 
warmest blood and the loss both of life and 
fortune.” 

On 19 October the ‘‘ Council of State ’” 
decided to refer 
‘the business of Mr. Peters’s regiment to the Irish 
Comittee to consider whether he may be accomo- 
dated with some of the recruits now raised to 
avoid further charge.” 

Peters, therefore, was to be saved expense 
as far as possible. . 

Two references to Peters’s regiment come 
from America. Endecote wrote to Win- 
throp on 28 April, 1650: ‘‘ Mr. Peters is 
Colonel of a foot regiment in Ireland ”’ 
(C.M.H.S., Series IV., vol. vi. p. 153); and 
again: ‘‘Col. Lockhart, after a victory 
Mr. Peters gained in Ireland, said he was a 
fit minister for soldiers ”’ (C.M.H.S., Series I.,. 
vol. vi. p. 254). 

To these add T'he Man-in-the- Moon for 
14-21 Nov., 1649, stating that Pride 
“hath taken his passage to Chester to ship the 
late raised soldiers for Ireland ; he hath carried 
with him his only son Robin and hath miscalled 
him a Captain to serve in the regiment of the 
Honourable Hugh Peters,” &e. 

Peters, therefore, took part in the massacres 
both of Drogheda and Wexford. A letter 
from him to Walker, dated Wexford, 
3 October, 1649, appeared in Severall Pro- 
ceedings for 19-26 October, 1649 (Walker 
was “sub-author” of this newsbook until 
the end of the year, and afterwards sole 
author ’’). 

After this Peters was taken ill, and re- 
turned to Milford. Another letter to Walker, 
dated ‘‘ Milford, 1 Dee.,” fixes the date of 
his recovery. Then, rather than return to 
face the jeers of London, he actually asked 
to be sent to Spain. On 22 December 
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the ‘‘ Council of State’ took his proposals 
into consideration, and on 2 January, 1650, 
appointed him to be “* Consul at Andalusia.” 
Two days later, perhaps on ascertaining 
the fate awaiting him in Spain, Peters 
withdrew. and the Council’s vote was 
“vacated” (‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1649-50,’ pp. 449, 466, and 468). 
He obtained, however, another appointment. 
Downing wrote to Winthrop from ‘Salem, 
29. 2. 50” (29 May, 1650), “‘ Your father 
Peters is a colonell and governor of Milford 
Haven” (C.M.H.S., Series IV., vol. vi. p. 76). 
Henceforward, up to June, 1650, a letter from 
Peters to Walker appeared every week in 
Severall Proceedings. After this Peters’s regi- 
ment still existed, though there is the same 
dishonesty and concealment about it in all 
official documents. 

In 1651 Christoph Arnold, a German, 
came to London, and wrote to his friend 
Richter as follows :— 

“Dux Independentium, Hugo Petrus ailiiq. 
homines (ceu quidem videntur) sacri centuriones 
et primipili fiunt et antesignani qui ordines 
Londini et alibi ducant. Hugo iste cohortem in 
Hibernia habet, cujus fortitudinem ipse imperator 
Cromwellus in tantum predicat ut vel solum 
hune concionatorem militibus centum potiorem 
ducat. Hune enim semper in aggere occupando 
primum reliqui é vestigio insequuntur ita ut 
jam aliquot in Hibernié urbes hac ipsa alacritate 
ceperit.”’—Georg Richter, ‘ Epistole Selectiores,’ 
&c., Nuremberg, 1662, pp. 482-94. 

Mercurius Pragmaticus for 18-30 January, 
1649 (not then written by Nedham), con- 
tained a distich about Pride and Peters, 
which seems to have been thoroughly 
justified :— 

When Pride shall pray and Peters fight, 

The Devil needs must take delight ; 

When Pride shall fight and Peters pray, 

The Devil makes a Holy Day. 


J. B. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250TH ANNIVERSARY. 


(See ante, pp. 181, 202.) 


THe first President of the Philosophical 
Society was Sir Robert Moray, for although 
his name is not given in the list of Presidents 
of the Royal Society he is mentioned in 
‘The Record’ as having been elected on the 
6th of March, 1660-61, and re-elected on 
April 10th for another month. He had 
been knighted by Charles I., and joined 
Charles II. in his exile. With the latter 
monarch he had much _ influence, which 


he used greatly to the benefit of the infant 
Society. Bishop Burnet in the ‘ History of 
his own Times’ states that Seth Ward was 
the second President; but although his 
services to the Society are mentioned, he 
does not appear to have been President. 
‘The Record * gives the following list of the 
Presidents :— 


William, Viscount Brouncker, April 22, 1663- 
Nov. 30, 1677. 

Sir Joseph Williamson, Kt., Nov. 30, 1677— 
Nov. 30, 1680. 

Sir Christopher Wren, Kt., Nov. 30, 1680— 
Nov. 30, 1682. 

Sir John Hoskins, Bart., Nov. 30, 1682—Nov. 30, 
1683. 

Sir Cyril Wyche, Kt., Nov. 30, 1683-—Nov. 30, 1684. 

Samuel Pepys, Dec. 1, 1684—Nov. 30, 1686. 

John, Earl of erg (Lord Vaughan), Nov. 30,. 
1686-Nov. 30, 1689. 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, K.G., Nov. 30, 1689- 
Nov. 30, 1690. 

es’ Robert Southwell, Kt., Dec. 1, 1690-Nov. 30, 
695. 

Charles Montagu (afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
K.G.), Nov. 30, 1695—Nov. 30, 1698. 

John, Lord Somers, Nov. 36, 1698—Nov. 30, 1703, 

Sir Isaac Newton, Kt., Nov. 30, 1703-March 20, 
1727. 


Sloane, Bart., Nov. 30, 1727-Nov. 30, 

741. 

Martin Folkes, Nov. 30, 1741—Nov. 30, 1752. 

George, Earl of Macclesfield, Nov. 30, 1752- 
March 17, 1764. 

James, Earl of aoe (Lord Aberdour), Noy. 30, 
1764—Oct. 12, 1768 

James (afterwards Sir James) Burrow,* Oct. 27,, 
1768-Nov. 30, 1768. 

James West, Nov. 30, 1768-July 2, 1772. 

Sir John Pringle, Bart., Nov. 30, 1772—Nov. 30,. 
1778. 

Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., Nov. 30, 1778-June 19, 
1820. 


William Hyde Wollaston, June 29, 1820-Nov. 30, 
1820. 
Sir Jt gaa Davy, Bart., Nov. 30, 1820-Nov. 6 


6,. 

Davies (formerly Giddy), Nov. 6, 1827— 
Nov. 30, 1830 

H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, Nov. 30, 1830- 
Nov. 30, 1838. 

Joshua Alwyne Compton (Marquess of North- 
ampton), Nov. 30, 1838—Nov. 30, 1848. 

William Lge Earl of Rosse, Nov. 30, 1848- 
Nov. 30, 1854 

a Lord Wrottesley, Nov. 30, 1854-Nov. 30, 


Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., Nov. 30, 
1858—Nov. 30, 1861. 

Sir Edward Sabine, K.C.B., Nov. 30, 1861- 
Nov. 30, 1871 

Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B., Nov. 30, 1871- 
Nov. 30, 1873. 

Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, O.M., G.C.S.I., 
Nov. 30, 1873-—Nov. 30, 1878. 


* He was elected to the chair only to serve 
until the ensuing anniversary, and was elected 
a second time, July 2, 1772, to fill the chair tilk 
the followingtanniversary. 
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William Spottiswoode, Nov. 30, 1878-June 27, 


1883. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, P.C., July 5, 1883- 

Nov. 30, 1885. 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart., Nov. 30. 1885- 

Noy. 30, 1890. 

Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thomson, P.C.), 

Nov. 30, 1890-Nov. 30, 1895. 

Lord Lister, P.C., O.M., Nov. 30, 1895-Nov. 30, 

1900. 

Sir William Huggins, K.C.B., O.M., Nov. 30, 

1900-Novy. 30, 1905. 

John William Strutt, Lord Rayleigh, Nov. 

1905-Nov. 30, 1908. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, Nov? 30, 1908. 

In looking through the entire list of 
Fellows one finds it includes men of no less 
varied attainments than the 115 who first 
signed the roll, for although members are 
elected as being of special eminence in some 
particular sphere, they are not necessarily 
men of science. In the early years these, as 
stated by Sir Archibald Geikie, numbered 
only one - fifth of the whole. Among them 
was Robert Boyle, the founder of the Boyle 
Lecture, and the most illustrious physicist of 
the time. His name alone should have been 
sufficient to remove the stigma cast upon 
the Society by some—that it tended to the 
subversion of religion. His death occurred 
on the last day of the year 1691. Among 
the members who attended his funeral at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on the 6th of 
January, 1692, was his great friend and co- 
worker in all matters relating to the Society, 
Evelyn. Bishop Burnet preached — the 
funeral sermon, in which he said that the 
deceased ‘‘made (God and _ religion the 
scope of all his excellent talents”; and 
in his ‘ History of his own Times’ he states 
that ‘‘ Boyle was looked on by all who knew 
him as a very perfect pattern who delighted 
in nothing so much as the doing good.” 
His modest, retiring disposition caused 
him to refuse all honours; he preferred to 
devote his leisure to quiet study. Evelyn 
records on the 30th of November, 1680 :— 

** The anniversary election at the Royal Society, 
which brought me to London, where was chosen 
President that excellent person and great philo- 
sopher Mr. Robert Boyle, who indeed ought to 
have been the very first, but neither his infirmity 
nor his modesty could now any longer excuse 
him.” 

His modesty, however, evidently did ‘‘ excuse 
him,” for Sir Christopher Wren, as will be 
seen by the list of Presidents, was elected 
on the same day. It is strange that Evelyn 


30, 


should not mention this, but in his Diary, 
under November 30th, 1681, he says :-— 

** Sir Christopher Wren chosen President, Mr. 
Austine secretary, with Dr. Plot, the ingenious 
author of ‘ The History of Oxfordshire.’ ” 
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The Church was well represented by such 
men as Wilkins. afterwards Bishop of 
Chester; Ward, Bishop of Exeter, after- 
wards translated to Salisbury; Sprat, the 
first historian of the Society, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester; and Isaac Barrow, 
the first occupant of the Lueasian Chair 
at Cambridge, in which he was succeeded 
by Isaac Newton. Among the peers was 
the Duke of Buckingham who took out a 
patent for glass-making. Literature, it has 
already been stated, was represented by 
many well-known names ; while the number 
of poets caused the Society to deserve the 
name of “a nest of singing birds.”’ In later 
years it has numbered Tennyson as one of 
its Fellows. 

Among those who contributed to the 
establishment of the Society Evelyn stands 
out prominently. He was strongly in 
favour of extending its usefulness by having 
a college built within twenty-five miles of 
London, and, had he not felt obliged to 
provide for his dependents, would, as he 
wrote to Boyle. cheerfully, have devoted his 
small fortune to that end. 

Evelyn's death on the 27th of February, 
1705, must have been a great Joss to the 
Society, for he not only worked for it him- 
self, but created enthusiasm in others. It 
was his suggestion that “* his excellent and 
ingenious friend Abraham Cowley should 
compose a laudatory ode on the Society. 
Evelyn wrote to him on the 12th of March, 
1667 :— - 

_ “Suppose our good friend [Sprat] were publish- 
ing some eulogies on the Royal Society, and by 
deducing the original progress, and advantages of 
their design, would bespeak it some veneration in 
the world? Has Mr. Cowley no inspirations for it ? 
Would it not hang the most heroic wreath about 
his temples? Or can he desire a nobler or a 
fuller argument either for the softest airs or the 
loudest echoes, for the smoothest or briskest 
notes of his Pindaric Lyre? ‘There he those 
who ask, What have the Royal Society done ? 
Where their College ? I need not instruct you 
how to answer or confound these persons, who 
are able to make even these inform blocks and 
stones dance into order, and charm them into 
better sense. Or if their insolent press, you are 
capable to show how they have laid solid founda- 
tions to perfect all noble arts, and reform all 
imperfect science....We have a library, a re- 
pository, and an assembly of as worthy and great 
persons as the world has any; and yet we are 
sometimes the subject of satire and the songs of 
the drunkards ; have a King for our founder, and 
yet want a Mecenas; and above all a spirit like 
yours, to raise us up benefactors, and to compel 
them to think the design of the Royal Society 
as worthy of their regards, and as capable to 
embalm their names, as the most heroic enter- 
prise, or anything antiquity has celebrated ; 
and I am even amazed at the wretchedness of 


| 
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the age that acknowledges it no more....You 
have numbers and charms that can bind even 
these spirits of darkness, and render their instru- 
ments obsequious ; and we know you have a 
divine hymn for us; the lustre of the Royal 
Society calls for an ode from the best of poets 
upon the noblest argument.” 


Cowley. it appears from a letter he wrote 
to Evelyn on the 13th of May, 1667, had 
already been engaged on the verses at the 
suggestion of Sprat, and the poem was 
prefixed to the latter’s history. On the 
16th of August Pepys saw the work at his 
bookseller’s, and, believing it to be “a 
fine book,” ** bespoke one in quires.” 


Another great friend of Evelyn’s, also a 
pioneer of the Royal Society, was “that 
miracle of a youth” Christopher Wren. 
On the 17th of June, 1679, Evelyn records : 
‘ [ was godfather to a son of Sir Christopher 
Wren, surveyor to his Majesty’s buildings, 
that most excellent and learned person.” 
At the early age of 25 Wren was Professor 
of Astronomy at Gresham College, and 
lectured there with Robert Hooke at the 
Wednesday and Thursday meetings until 
about the year 1658. Sprat (third edition, 
p- 57) gives the date as 1638, evidently a 
mistake. Wren was charged by the Society 
in the King’s name to make a globe of the 
moon, on which he delineated the superficial 
features of the satellite. Hooke is described 
in ‘The Record’ as the 
* brilliant, original, and versatile physicist. with 
an inexhaustible fertility in devising experi- 
mental proofs of physical deductions, a gift 
which he employed unweariedly in the service 
of the Society, thus largely contributing to the 
interest and success of the meetings.” 

Dr. Wilkins was also a“ dear and excellent 
friend*’ of Evelyn’s; indeed, it was at his 
lodgings at Wadham College that the first 
meetings were held. Evelyn speaks of him 
as “‘ most obliging and universally curious,” 
and he showed Evelyn 
“the transparent apiaries, which he had built 
like castles and palaces, and so ordered them 
one upon another, as to take the honey without 
destroying the bees.” 

Tt was to Wilkins that the King 

“expressed his desire of having determined the 
measure of a degree upon the Earth, and did 
expect the assistance of the Society in it.” 

In a work published in 1638 under the title 
of ‘The Discovery of a New World; or, 
A Discourse on the World in the Moon,’ 
Wilkins had advocated the practicability of 
a passage to the moon. 


Another Royal Society friend of Evelyn’s 


was Sir Robert Moray, whose admiration |. 


for Evelyn was very great, as, indeed, was 
that of all who became intimate with him. 
These names indicate but a few of the 
friendships formed by Evelyn with the 
earnest men who founded this first of 
learned societies. Like all who live to a 
great age, he had the sorrow of mourning 
many who passed before him. In a letter 
to Dr. Beale as far back as the 11th of June, 
1679, he laments the “ pillars we have lost 
—Palmer, Moray, Chester, Oldenburg, and 
others.” The inscription on his tomb is 
indeed true—that his fame is perpetuated 
‘by far more lasting monuments than 
those of stone or brass.’ He was a typical 
virtuoso of the noblest kind; three words 
present him to us for all time: ‘Scholar and 
Gentleman.” JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


be continued.) 


GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP AND 
FREEMASONRY. 


Mr. Cuaries 8. Burpon in stating that 
Lodge Edinburgh St. James, No. 97, was 
the mother lodge of the architect of the 
Scott Monument, Edinburgh (see ante, 
p- 146), has surely been misinformed. 
iXemp was initiated into Freemasonry in 
Lodge Edinburgh St. Andrew, No. 48, on 
5 October, 1827, his entry being recorded 
in the books of that lodge as follows :—, 

Treasurer's Books and Accounts.—** 1827, Oct. 5. 
George Kemp, carpenter, Roxburgh _Close, 
E.P. and R. a/c, made Masters chair for his fees. 
A. Waghorne, Secy. and Genealogist.” 

The handsome and massive chair which 
he designed and made for the use of the 
R.W. Master, in return for being entered, 
passed, and raised in Masonry, is an object 
of much interest, and highly valued as the 
handiwork of Bro. Kemp by the members of 
his mother lodge. It is constructed of oak, 
the seat and arms being of a simple design. 
The back is supported on two fluted Ionic 
columns with a shaped. pediment above, sur- 
mounted by a gilded figure of St. Andrew 
with his typical cross ; the back also contains 
the usual Masonic emblems carved out of 
oak, under which has been placed and 
covered with glass Bro. Kemp's Masonic 
apron ; and in the ground of the pediment 
are the higher symbols of Frecmasonry 
painted in an artistic manner. The follow- 
ing inscription appears on the chair :— 

Presented by 
George M. Kemp 
Architect of Sir Walter Scotts Monument 
To his Mother Lodge 
St. Andrews (No. 48) 
Edinburgh in the year 1827, 
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Bro. Kemp was also enrolled a member, 
on 12 April, 1843, of the Lodge of Journey- 
men Masons, No. 8, Edinburgh, a lodge 
that at its institution in 1707-9 consisted 
chiefly of operative journeymen masons. 

On 6 March, 1844, Kemp was accidentally 
drowned in the Union Canal, Edinburgh, 
two and a half years previous to the com- 
pletion of his masterpiece. A contemporary 
note on the passing of him who raised 
Scott’s Monument and his own states : 
“This gifted architect has been taken from 
us before the completion of his splendid work, 
but he lived to see every obstacle to its 
accomplishment fully removed.” 

On 2 April, 1844, Lodge St. Andrew held 
a funeral lodge in honour of her distinguished 
son. The following excerpt in connexion 
with this meeting is taken from the minute- 
book of Lodge St. David, Edinburgh, 
No. 36 :— 

“2nd April, 1844. Several Brethren of St. 
Davids proceeded to Free Masons Hall on a 
visit to the Lodge St. Andrew to pay the last 
Tribute of respect to the Memory of Brother 
George M. Kemp, Architect of the Monument 
at present erecting to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott. The R.W. Master of the Lodge St. 
Andrew, Brother Stevenson, presided with his 
usual ability, and the Rev Brother Boyle of 
Portobello delivered the Oration in a style of 
Impressive Eloquence calculated to bring home 
the solemn character of the event to the hearts of 
all, he offered a beautiful and touching tribute 
to the Talents and Memory of the deceased 
Architect.” 

The hall at 1a, Hill Street, Edinburgh, 
has been in use for Masonic meetings since 
October, 1893, and is the meeting-place of 
the following lodges: St. David, Edin- 
burgh, No. 36 (originally Canongate from 
Leith), instituted 2 March, 1738, an historical 
sketch of which appeared in ‘N. & QV 
(see ante, p. 82); Lodge Edinburgh St. 
Andrew, No. 48 (originally the Scots Lodge 
in Canongate), instituted 6 February, 1745, 
already referred to as the mother lodge of 
. M. Kemp, and in which Robert Burns, 
in January, 1787, was first hailed as “* Cale- 
donia’s Bard”; Lodge Edinburgh St. 
James, No. 97 (formerly called St. James’s 
Operative Lodge), instituted 19 August, 
1765, which acquired the Hill Street Lodge 
Room (from which the large picture 
representing the Temple at Jerusalem was 
removed) when the Edinburgh Town Council 
took over the Writers’ Court for the exten- 
sion of the municipal buildings ; and Lodge 


Dramatic and Arts, Edinburgh, No. 757, 
instituted in August, 1888, to which the 
double-manual pipe organ referred to by 
(see ante, p. 146) belongs. 


Mr. BurDON 


On a plate on the front of this organ is the 
following inscription :— 
This Organ was presented to 
The Lodge Dramatic and Arts of Edinburgh 
No. 757 
in November 1893 by 
Robert Anstruther Goodsir M.D. 
Arctic Explorer & Traveller 
who in March 1849 led a search party to the 
Arctic Regions in the ship *‘ Advice ”’ in search of 
the Franklin Expedition. 


A. M. Macxay, Past Master 36 (5.C.). 


JOHN TayLoR, THE WATER - PoET. — 
Taylor’s four little books directed against 
Coryate are thus numbered by Prof. A. F. 
Pollard in his article in the ‘D.N.B.: 
(1) ‘The Scoller,’ 1612 (another edition, 
1614); (5) ‘The Eighth Wonder of the 
World,’ 1613; (6) ‘Odeombs Complaint ; 
or, Coriats funerall Epicedium, 1613; 
(10) ‘ Laugh and Be Fat ;_ or, a Commentary 
vpon the Odcombyan Banket, 1613? or 
1615. The British Museum Catalogue dates 
No. 10 1613 ?” 


The order of composition and publication 
of the four works is seen from Taylor's 
own words to be (1) ‘ The Scoller,’ (2) * Laugh 
and Be Fat, (3) ‘Odcombs Complaint,’ 
(4) ‘The Eighth Wonder.’ 


As the first edition of ‘The Scoller’ 
appeared in 1612, according to Prof, Pollard 
(there is no copy in the British Museum )— 
i.e., soon after the appearance of Coryate’s 
‘ Crudities,’ 1611—and as ‘Odcombs Com- 
plaint ’ and ‘The Eighth Wonder’ are both 
dated 1613, the date of ‘Laugh and Be 
Fat’ (a skit on Coryate’s * Odcombian 
Banquet,’ 1611) cannot be 1615, and must 
be either 1612 or 1613, probably 1612. 
If there was an edition of ‘The Scoller’ 
prior to that of 1612, ‘ Laugh and Be Fat’ 
might even have appeared in 1611. 


Taylor's words, to which I have referred, 
are these. In ‘ Laugh and Be Fat’ (B 1 v): 
But I alas to make thy fame more fuller, 

Did lately write a Pamphlet call’d the Sculler. 
(Notice the word “ lately.”’) 


In ‘The Eighth Wonder’ he says that, 
in consequence of Coryate’s having obtained 
an order against ‘ Laugh and Be Fat,’ the 
copies “all were burnt.” 

Then after that 


drown’d.... 
I writ a letter to th’ Elizian coast.... 


[called] ‘ Odecombs Complaint or Coryat> Funeral.’ 


when rumour had him 
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Finally, when the rumour of Coryate’s 
drowning proved to be false, he wrote ‘ The 
Eighth Wonder’ :— 

But since true newes is come, he scap’d that 
danger 

And through hot sun-burnt Asia is a ranger, 

His raising from the dead I thought to write 

To please my selfe and give my friends delight. 


G. C. Moore SMITH. 


A FIrTeENtTH - CentURY INVENTORY.— 
Amongst the inventories of the Probate 
Court of the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, now preserved at 
Peterborough, is one concerning Symond 
Byrlyngham, carpenter, of London. His 
goods and chattels were 
““praysed by Willyam Mayner, and Richard 
Sough, citizens of London and praysers with the 
most reverend father in God, John Cardinall 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the xvt" day of Decem- 
ber the yere of our lorde Miiij® iiij** xix.” 


The next earliest inventory of this Court | 


bears the date 1520. What connexion 
Byrlingham had with the University of 
Cambridge I cannot say; his name does 
not appear in the Index to Willis and Clark’s 
‘Architectural History.” The document 
is a roli 12 ft. long and 6 in. broad, and is 
full of interesting details. The carpenter 
had houses in Woodestrete,” Bisshoppes- 
gate strete,” and at “‘Shene.” The first 
was the chief residence. Here he had two 
tablecloths of diaper work, six yards long 
and four yards wide. His clothes were 
worth 37s., his silver plate 41. 13s. In his 
hall were ‘a jacke, a gorgett of mayle, 2 
pair of olde bryganders, 2 saletts, a battell 
axe, a byll & a cleyve,”’ the whole of which 
were valued at 6s. 8d. The furniture of 
the “ prentyse chamber ” was worth only a 
quarter of a mark. At ‘Shene”’ were a 
pair of prickers of ivory and a pair of 
prickers with ‘“ hastys’’ bound with silver, 
and other tools. He had timber at Barnet 
and Deptford, “elmers”’ at ‘‘ Waltham- 
stowe.”’ and the following items :— 

* Item, ther shulde be in tymber at Staplehurst 
that was bought of John Horsshet exxx tonne, and 
all paid for salve x*. 

* Item, xij acres of grove that liethin the p’isshe 
of Halsted, and yet stondeth, bought of the 
pryour of Canterbury for the wyche paid ix". 

*“Item,1 elmers bought of Wyllyam Petham of 
Fremmynham for xl! iiij’ the wyche paid in hand 
vij iiij? wyche elmers yett stondeth.” 

The money owing to him amounted to 
3161. 2s. 5d. Amongst his many debtors 
was the King: “Item, the Kings Grace 
oweth for diverse stuff boughte xxxij!! xv‘.”’ 
The ‘‘mraystur”’ of Lincoln’s Inn, the 
Wardens of All Hallow the More, St. Albons, 


St. Margaret Patent (sic), Bow and St. james, 
the vintners and the leather merchants, owed 
sums from 51. to 551. each. “‘ Sir John Shaa 
in full payment for the gatts at Olde Forde, 
xI*; for making of a mill vj'.”’ 

The sum of his goods, ready money, and 
good debts was 385l. 6s. 9}d. 

He himself owed about 170/., the items 
being set out in detail, such as 
funeral expenses 91. 18s. 3d., physician dd., 
to the church box of his brotherhedde 14s. 6d., 
toa milkwife 16s., to the brotherhedde of 69 priests 
for money received of them in his life 5/., for beer 
33s. 7d.” 

This inventory is well worth imore ex- 
tended treatment. The University inven- 
tories are also of great interest, and have 
recently been arranged and made accessible 
by Mr. W. Boyer, one of the clerks of the 
Probate Court at Peterborough. 

W. M. PALMER. 

Linton, Cambs. 


Latin QuoraTions. (See 10 8. 1. 188, 
297, 437; ii. 110, 276; ix. 37; HS. 1. 211; 
v. 107.)—No. 13, “ Cibus hi mihi & potus 
sunt,” ‘ Pedantius,’ Act IT. sc. i. 1. 731, ed. 
G. C. Moore Smith; p. 41, ed. 1631.—The 
source for this appears to have been 
His cibus et potus simul est: nam sanguinem 

equinum 
Et lac concretum per barbara guttura sorbent. 

Rufius Festus Avienus, 
* Descriptio Orbis Terre,’ 921. 
The words in ‘ Pedantius’ are imme- 
diately preceded by “* Hos ego mea irretitos 
amicitia devoro prorsus et absorbeo.” 

No. 32, “ Quis nisi mentis inops eblatum 
respuat aurum ?”’—This line is given by 
Prof. Moore Smith in his note on * Pe- 
dantius,’ 1. 1677, Act III. se. vi. (p. 95, ed. 
1631), to illustrate 
Te vero mentis inopem, que oblatum hoc respuis 

aurum. 

He notes its quotation in Lily's ‘ An Intro- 
duction of the Eyght Partes of Speche,’ 1542, 
and, with respuit for respuat, in Lodge’s 
‘Rosalind.’ I have lately found its source in 
reading Philippus Gualterus’s * Alexandreis.’ 
See Lib. IV. 570. It is in Alexander’s 
harangue to his troops before the battle of 
Arbela. Though F. A. W. Miildener’s 
text, Leipzig, 1863, for which several MSS. 
and early editions were used, reads respuat, 
yet the first edition (? 1487) has resputt. 

It is from the next book of this same 
medieval epic, 1]. 301, that we get the 
familiar 

Incidis* in Seyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin, 


curris in ed. 1. 
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part of an apostrophe by the poet to Darius for two centuries, as, in a letter “to the 


after his defeat, the reference being to his_ 


fleeing from Alexander only to fall a victim 
to his own followers. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Kersey's EncutsH Dictrionary.—‘ John 
Kersey, Philobibl..” published his ‘ Dic- 
tionarium Anglo-Britannicum ; or, A General 
English Dictionary,’ in the year 1708. 
It seems to be little more than a boiling 
down of Phillips’s ‘ World of Words.’ 

** But [says the authorJf any are for making a 
more strict Search into the inmost Recesses of 
this Imperial Mine, they need only have Recourse 
to the Last Edition of Phillips’s Dictionary, set 
forth by us,....An. 1706; where they ‘ll find 
the various Sorts of rich Oar amply display’d 
in their natural Order and Position.” 

The process of abridgment was occasionally 
severe. I add a dozen examples, taken from 
the second (1715) edition :— 

Beech, a sort of Tree. 

Beer, a well-known Drink. 

Copper, a Metal. 

Cribbage, a Game at Cards. 

Fallow-smiter, a Bird. 

Flix-weed, an Herb. 

Glow-worm, an Insect. 

Glue, a well known Composition. 

The London-Mercury, a sort of Newspaper. 

Puke, a sort of Colour. 

Pump, a well known Engine. 

Whist or Whisk, a well known Game at Cards. 
The “ Assayanick”’ is a flying squirrel, a 
little creature in America. <A beetle is an 
insect, also a fish. A magical lanthorn is 
a small optical instrument, ‘‘ that shews by 
a gloomy light upon a white Wall Hob- 
goblins and Monsters so hideous, that those 
who are ignorant of the Secret believe it to 
be performed by Magick Art.’ A murnival 
(usually understood to be four kings, 
queens, &c.) is a quaternary, or four cards 
of the same suit, especially at the game of 
Gleek, and that is “‘a game at Cards so 
eall’d.” Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


“CW. SHAKESPARE.”’—Among the con- 
tributors to a ‘* benevolence’? demanded 
by Henry VIII. in 1544-5 occurs the name 
of William Shakespare of ‘“‘ Walton super 
(W)olde,” Leicestershire, He gave 8s. See 
Lay Subsidies, 133/147. J. B. 


“ ToucHING FoR A Loan.’’—I do not find 
in Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang and Colloquial English’ or in Camden 
Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ the word 
“touch” in the sense of obtaining a loan, 
as_used in such a colloquial expression as 
* I touch’d him for half-a-crown.” Yet it 
appears to have been employed in this way 


Author ” of The British Journal, published 
30 April, 1726, it was ironically told of 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, then in exile, 
that ‘‘ he has touch’d the Duke de Ripperda 
for three thousand Pistoles, i? Gad I wonder 
how he brought it about without City 
Security.” ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SEVERELY ALONE.” — Who intro- 
duced this phrase ? The earliest instance 
known to me is quoted in Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedie Dictionary’ from The Referee of 
20 June, 1886; but I cannot help thinking 
that the expression was familiar to me long 
before that date. Any early examples 
would be welcome. HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


JosEpH FussELL. (See ante, p. 145.) — 
What relation, if any, was this Joseph 
Fussell to the Joseph Fussell who, in 1826, 
drew three pictures for Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ viz., ‘Pretorium of the Roman 
Camp near Pentonville,’ ‘The Old Well in 
the Fosse,’ and ‘The White Conduit’ ? 
See ‘The Every-Day Book,’ ii., cols. 1199- 
1202. 

Hone speaks of him as living within sight 
of this Conduit, adding that his neighbour 
Mr. Henry White engraved “the three, 
as they now present themselves to the 
reader’s eye ” (col. 1201). 

Mr. Wheatley in his ‘London Past and 
Present,’ s.v. ‘ Brill (The), Somers Town,’ 
calls this Joseph Fussell “an excellent 
artist in his way.’ He gives the date of 
the drawings as 1827, though Hone says 
‘September, 1826”; also the reference 
*p. 1119,” instead of col. 1199. 

Perhaps these three drawings are not the 
only ones by Joseph Fussell in ‘ The Every- 
Day Book.’ The second has a monogram 
J-, the third has F. At cols. 993-4 is @ 
drawing of ‘A Summer Scene in the Pot- 
teries, signed I. F. Roserr Prerpornt. 


Napprr Tanpy.—In the interest of 
‘History of Hamburg’ which is being 
written by a near relative of mine, I am 
very anxious to know if anything has been 
published or written lately (¢.e., in our own 
time) regarding the doings of the Irishman 
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Napper Tandy and his companions who 
were arrested in Hamburg in November, 
1798, by order of the British Ambassador 
there, and delivered to England on 1 Oct., 
1799. Both events were of considerable 
consequence to the city of Hamburg. 

I may mention that I have already 
referred to the article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and 
seen the reference at 10 8. x. 7 in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The sources referred to in the former are 
too early for my purpose. 

O. WoxHLWILL. 


Report or Trrat: Yspyrry Iran.— 
The advowson of the living of Yspytty Ifan, 
diocese of St. Asaph, has been in lay hands 
since the dissolution of the Hospice of St. 
John (in Welsh Yspytty Ifan), which was 
situated here up to the Reformation. I 
have seen intimations that Dr. George 
Griffith, Bishop of St. Asaph 1660-67, 
disputed the legality of this lay patronage, 
and had it tried before some court or other, 
but that the case was decided against him. 
Could any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me where 
a report of such a trial would probably be 
found ? T. Luecutp Jones. 

Yspytty Ifan Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Pen Ruos Print.—There is a 
coloured print of the above bearing the 
imprint “ Richard Hoar, Print seller & 
frame maker, 18 Gracechurch St., n® Lom- 
bard St.” I am anxious to ascertain (1) 
which of the several places in North Wales 
so named is the one delineated ; (2) the name 
of the artist ; (3) the date of the drawing ; 
and (4), supposing the print appeared as 
a book-illustration, the name of the book. 
Richard Hoar was in business at the above 
address from about 1805 until 1845 or later. 
Kindly reply direct. P. Lucas. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 


DIVINE DISCONTENT.”’—Whence comes 
this phrase? I thought it was in Words- 
worth or Ruskin, but have not been able 
to lay my hand upon it. CoC. J: 


THomMAS Moricz, COMMON SERJEANT OF 
Lonpon.—Thomas Moricz is mentioned 
in the City Letter-Books as Common Ser- 
jeant between 1356 and 1360. Can any 
one give any information about him ? 


Is he to be identified with Thomas Morice, 
a pleader in the King’s Court, whose will, 
dated 4 June, 1368, is published in the 
‘Calendar of Wills inthe Court of Husting’? 
This Thomas Morice and Cecily his wife 
levied, in 1351-2, 


a fine of property in 


Stepney and Hackney. The other parties 
were Richard Waleton and Margery his 
wife; Amy also, widow of John Colewelle, 
is mentioned. TEMPLAR. 


COUNTESS OF LANESBOROUGH (Mrs. JOHN 
Kine).—Jane, only daughter of the first 
Earl of Belvidere, after the death of her 
husband, the second Earl of Lanesborough, 
in 1779, married Jacob Rey, a Sephardi Jew. 
He was a notorious character, and had 
anglicized his name to John King. What 
was the date of this marriage, and where 
was it celebrated ? At that period how 
could such a marriage take place? King 
was a Jew, and the Countess a Roman 
Catholic (?) IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


Psatms IN MetrEe.—Were the metrical 
versions of the Psalms made by Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and those afterwards made 
by Nahum Tate and Nehemiah Brady, D.D., 
intended to supersede the recitation of the 
Psalter at mattins and evensong, as it 1s 
appointed in the Book of Common Prayer? 
And, if so, did they actually take its place ? 
For example, on the first morning of the 
month (if a Sunday), after the ‘Venite,’ did 
the choir strike up “ The man is blest who 
ne’er consents,” and so proceed? I am 
perhaps displaying my ignorance; but 
should like to read a concise account of this 
matter, ifit has a history. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

[The Psalms in metre were used as hymns. A 
brief account of the matter will be found in ‘The 
Eneyel. Brit.,’ sub ‘Hymns.’ ] 


JOHN BANNISTER, MUSICIAN TEMP. 
Cuartes II.—In The London Gazetie for 
6-9 Jan., 1678/9, is the following advertise- 
ment :— 

“ At the Musick School in Essex Buildings 
near St. Clements Church in the Strand, will be 
continued a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick; beginning at six of the clock every 
evening. Composed by Mr. John Bannister.” 

Who was this John Bannister ? 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


ROTHIEMURCHUS GRANT. — am 
anxious for information about a politician 
who flourished in 1819, and who is thus 
referred to in Lady Shelley’s Diary. 

RicHarD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 

[See ‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady: the Auto- 
biography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus,’ 
edited by Lady Strachey, and published by Mr. 
John Murray.] 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“Tradition is but a meteor, which if it once 
falls cannot possibly be rekindled.” Can any 
one say where this quotation occurs? It 
is given as from one of Dr. Johnson’s works 
in Dr. Davies’s ‘ Other Men’s Minds.’ 

J. H. 


Where does this quotation, applied to 
Satan, come from ?— 
Traitor! this bolt shall find and pierce thee 
through 
Though under hell’s profpundest' wave thou div’st 
To find a sheltering grave. 
J. C. Goopwin. 


East ANGLIAN Famities.—Information is 
desired concerning the history of the families 
of Goose, Gorse, or Le Gos, and of Bavin, 
belonging to East Anglia—chiefly, it is 
believed, to Norfolk. TANNITSOW. 


EMBLEM ON A Rrinc.—I have recently 
examined a lady’s ring, the bezel of which 
had originally been fitted as a swivel. On 
the obverse is a stamp from a die, in gold, 
of Napoleon Bonaparte; on the reverse 
a rabbit, in mosaic. The usual significance 
of the emblem may, I think, be put aside. 
What, then, is it intended to convey ? The 
ring was contained in an old-fashioned card- 
board jeweller’s box, inscribed ‘‘ For Miss 
Murray, 1835.” AITCHO. 


FrreBack: RExIc OF 1660.—At Bellamy’s 
Farm, Longney, Glos., the residence of Mr. E. 
Longney, may be seen an iron plate which 
was removed from the back of the kitchen 
grate in that house. 

Near the top is the date 1660, and in the 
centre is the figure of a man rubbing his 
face with his right hand as if rubbing off 
smoke. On each side of the figure are the 
following curious lines :— 


16 60 
FROM .A. SMOKY . LIFE 
AND . A. SCOVLD INGE . WIFE. 
ALL. YOV . THAT DOE . ME. SE 


TAKE . PETIE AND DELIVER[MJE 
The R in DELIVER is joined by a stroke to 
the 5, thus representing M. 
Were such articles in general use during 
the seventeenth century ? 


L. H. CHamBers, 
Amersham. 


“ LEASE FOR THREE LIVES.’’—Will some 
reader kindly explain the legal significance 
of this phrase, and what bearing, if any, 
the principle involved may have had on the 
wording used by Mrs. C. Price in her will, 
1764? The testator bequeathed certain 


real property to three sisters, “and imme 
diately after their decease to the use of 
Halley Benson Millikin.” The italics are 
mine. Does this language not imply that 
the property was entailed, and that the 
testator, Mrs. Price, was legally unable to 
bequeath it absolutely to her eventual heir, 
Halley Benson Millikin? (See 10 S. ii. 6; 
11 S. vi. 67.) EvuGEeNE F. McPIKe. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 


{Land or houses in England were sometimes 
leased, not for a definite number of years, but 
for the duration of the lives of three persons 
named in the lease. On the death of the third the 
property reverted to the freeholder. Some of 
the evils resulting from such a system are dis- 
cussed in a little handbook called ‘ Leasehold 
Enfranchisement,’ written in 1885 by Henry 
Broadhurst and Robert T. Reid (now Lord 
Loreburn, and recently Lord Chancellor), and 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein. ] 


Tue Rocker Troop, Royat Horse 
ARTILLERY : MEDAL FoR VALOoUR AT LEIP- 
stc.—A statement occurs in a catalogue of 
a private collection of war medals to the 
effect that Lieut. Strangways and five men 
of the Rocket Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, 
received the Swedish medal for valour in 
the field—‘‘for their good conduct and 
bravery at Leipsic, October, 1813 °’—and 
that royal permission was granted to accept 
and wear the decoration. 

Can any one give any authority for the 
statement, and say where the “royal 
permission’ above referred to be 
found ? J. H. 


AUTHOR OF Sonc WanTED.—Can any of 
your readers tell me who wrote the words 
of a song called ‘ Life’ ? They consist of two 
stanzas, the first of which begins, 

Our joy is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry sea ; 
and the second, 
Our life is like a curious play 
Where each man hideth from himself. 
It is described as ‘‘ from an old MS.,” and 
is set to music by Jacques Blumenthal. 


J. WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


CoNcAVE MIRROR WITH EAGLE, CHAIN, 
AND Batu.—I lately bought in Wiltshire a 
concave mirror of the usual type, except 
that it is surmounted by an eagle, which 
holds in its beak a chain descending to the 
centre of the glass, and terminating in a 
ball. Perhaps one of your readers can tell 
me if this is a mere ornament, or if it has 
an heraldic or royal significance. We have 


at SalO some large mirrors surmounted by 
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the eagle (the arms of the Martinengo- 
Cesarescos), but I have never before seen 
a concave one with this or any other badge, 
and the chain and ball are quite new to me. 
The person of whom I bought the mirror 
could give me no information about its 
origin. 
EvELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 
Venice. 


SHEFFIELD Famity. (See ante, p. 50.)— 
Among the persons interred in the old 
church of SS. Anne and Agnes, according 
to Stow’s ‘Survey,’ was ‘John, Lord 
Sheffelde.”” Can any one tell me precisely 
who this nobleman was, and what may be 
assumed to be the most likely reason for 
his interment in this City church, away 
(as it would appear) from other members 
of his family ? Stow gives no date un- 
fortunately, and the will of “Sir John 
Sheffelde, knight, lord Sheffelde,”’ dated 
1568, proved 1569 (P.C.C. 1 Sheffeld), the 
only likely individual traceable at Somerset 
House, contains no local reference. The 
will, in fact, contains no London reference 
whatever. Wititram McMurray. 


Lizut. Bussy R.N.—Can any 
one kindly inform me (1) who were the 
parents of Lieut. Bussy Mansell, R.N. 
(twenty years), who d. 23 May, 1732, 
ct. 44, and is buried at Swansea (inscrip- 
tion at St. Mary’s); (2) who were those of 
his wife Peregrina, who d. 30 Oct., 1721, al. 
34, and is buried at Newport Pagnell, Bucks 
(Church Register, 4 Nov.) An inscription in 
Bromley Church, Kent, incorrectly describes 
her as buried there. L. GRIFFITH. 

70, Flaxman Terrace, W.C. 


TRUSSELLS AND SWYNNERTONS.—Some 
time ago you kindly inserted a query for 
me on this subject, but no explanation has 
yet appeared as to the armorial bearings of 
these two houses in Plantagenet times. 
They were the same, save only for differ- 
ences of colour and metal a fact which 
should point to a common origin of both 
the families. That the Swynnertons were 
Breton in origin has been well established. 
* Trussell’ has been defined as a sobriquet 
or nickname only. Did any noble Breton 
house bear the cross flory on a plain field ? 
What were the arms of the twelfth-century 
descendants of Alan, Earl of Brittany, for 
example ? I hope some of your learned 
contributors will kindly look into this 
subject again. Early heraldry contains 
many a valuable historical secret. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Replies. 


THE STONE’S END, BOROUGH. 
(11 S. v. 289, 396, 515.) 


Srone’s END was at the spot where Black- 
man Street, New Road, Newington Cause- 
way, and Horsemonger Lane met. The 
turnpike is given in Wallis’s map of 1795 as 
standing close to this same spot, but other 
maps make the turnpike further south by 
apparently a few hundred yards. 


In Rendle and Norman's ‘The Inns of 
Old Southwark’ the following oceurs. (Pre- 
sumably the ground plan referred to is still 
in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries) :— 

s Considerably further south we come to an- 
other ‘ Unicorn’ [Inn], which I take the liberty 
to describe here, leaving the Bankside for the 
purpose. It was on the east side of Blackman 
Street, nearly opposite Dirty Lane, now more 
elegantly Suffolk Street. This is a much more 
interesting ‘ Unicorn,’ not in itself perhaps, but 
by good hap from the preservation of an elaborate 
ground plan of two hundred and fifty years ago, 
the original presented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Mr. Halliwell—a picture of a little 
township at Stone’s End, 1627.” 

Formerly the roads to the South Coast were 
measured from the Standard in Cornhill ; 
but those on the Portsmouth Road, at any 
rate, were, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, measured from Stone’s End. The 
following appears in the early editions of 
Paterson’s ‘ Roads’ :— 

“The Mile stones on the Portsmouth Road 
have been lately altered as far as Shect Bridge, 
and the measure taken from the Stone’s end, 
instead of the Standard in Cornhill; by which 
means the 29th mile stone stands within the 
Town of Guildford ; and the other Roads branch- 
ing therefrom are consequently shorter than 
heretofore reckoned when the measurement was 
taken from Cornhill, according to which the Mile 
stones are standing in many places.” 

In James Elmes’s ‘ Topographical Dic- 
tionary of London’ (1831, p. 379) it is 
stated that 
‘*Stone’s End, Southwark, is at the South End 
of Blackman Street, and is the spot from which 
most of the measurements of the Surrey roads 
are taken.” 

I think that the following from Brayley 
and Britton’s ‘Surrey’ may, perhaps, also 
help to throw light upon the possible origin 
of the name :— 


‘* Howsoever historians and antiquaries may 
have differed as to the courses of the several 
Roman roads froin the southern and = south- 
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eastern parts to London, there seems little doubt 
that they must have united in St. George’s fields 
or Southwark. Mr. Bray says that the three 
roads, the Watling street from Rutupizw (Rich- 
borough), the Ermine street from Regnum (Chi- 
chester), and another road from Newhaven, 
uniting at Newington, divided; one branch 
going to Southwark, where the river was crossed 
to Belin’s-gate and Watling street in London, 
as seems clearly ascertained by the names; the 
other went over St. George’s fields, crossing the 
river from Stan-gate in Lambeth. 

“It is very prebable, however, that there was 
more than one trajectus, or ferry, across the 
Thames from Southwarketo the northern shore. 
The name and situation of Stoney Lane, in the 
parish of St. Olave, were to indicate the situation 
of a second trajectus from thence to the fortress, 
which has been conjectured by Dr. Stukeley 
and other learned antiquaries to have existed 
during the Roman dominion on the site of the 
‘Tower of London, to which Stoney Lane is nearly 
opposite. ’"—Brayley and Britton, * History of 
Surrey,’ vol. v. p. 334. 

In the British Museum is a map or plan 
described as follows :— 

“A View of High Street, being the ancient 
roadway leading from old London Bridge, taken 
July, 1830, previous to its removal for the new 
line of approach. Drawn from nature and on stone 
by G, Scharf, London, 1830.” 


A. L. Humpareys. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


LIFTING THE BRIDE OVER THE THRESHOLD 
(11 8. vi. 191).—Various opinions have been 
held by ancient and modern writers as to 
the reason for this well-known Roman 
custom. Perhaps the cause most generally 
assigned is the wish to avoid a stumble with 
the consequent ill omen. This is the view 
accepted by Preller, ‘ RO.nische Mythologie,’ 
3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 217. Others have seen in 
it a survival from the days of “ marriage by 


capture.” See, for example, Lord Ave- 
bury’s ‘Origin of Civilization,’ p. 134, 


6th ed., 1911, where it is stated that the 
custom is found * in such distinct and distant 
races as the Romans, the Redskins of 
Canada, the Chinese, and the Abyssinians.”’ 
Plutarch, Queestiones Romane,’ 271c, raises 
the question as to the origin of the practice, 
and suggests three explanations : (1) Because 
the earliest wedded women at Rome, i.e., 
the Sabines, did not enter their husbands’ 
houses voluntarily ; or (2) the desire on the 
part of the bride to appear to enter the house 
under compulsion ; or (3) that the action is 
symbolical, to show that as the wife enters 
the house by force, she must not leave it 
unless by force. In Servius’s ‘ Commentary 


on Virgil,” Eclogue viii. 29, an explanation 
of Varro’s is given to the effect that it would 


be a sacrilegious act for the bride, when 
about to leave her maiden status, to tread 
on the threshold, which was sacred to Vesta, 
the chastest deity. Isidorus, ‘ Origines,’ 
ix. 7, puts forward the reason that it was on 
the threshold that the doors (the Roman 
street door had regularly two wings) came 
together and parted. See Prof. Robinson 
Ellis’s ‘Commentary on Catullus,’ Ixi. 159, 
and Smith’s ‘Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,’ 3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 144, col. 1, 
in the article on ‘ Matrimonium.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


This was done to avert the bad omen 
of possible stumbling. The ceremony was 
carefully observed by the Romans, tradition 
vaguely linking it with the rape of the 
Sabine women. The doorposts of the new 
home were wreathed with flowers and 
anointed with oil in honour of the occasion, 
and the bride was lifted over the threshold 
by the pronubi, who were friends of the groom, 
and in each case had to be the husband 
of one wife. Catullus gives the observance its 
due place in his Epithalamium of Julia and 
Manlius, the famous ‘ Hymen, O Hymenee.’ 
Sir Theodore Martin thus renders the 
particular stanzas :— 

Thy golden-sandalled feet do thou 
Lift lightly o’er the threshold now ! 
Fair omen this! And pass between 
The lintel-posts of polished sheen ! 
Hail, Hymen! Hymeneeus, hail! 
Hail, Hymen, Hymeneus ! 
See where, within, thy lord is set 
On Tyrian-tinctured coverlet— 
His eyes upon the threshold bent, 
And all his soul on thee intent ! 
Hail, Hymen! Hymeneeus, hail! 
Hail, Hymen, Hymenzus ! 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


The question is fully dealt with in 
Folk-lore, vol. xiii. p. 226 (1902), by Mr. 
W. Crooke. The lifting seems to have been 
in the nature of a fertility charm, or was 
intended as a protective against various 
forms of evil influences which beset the bride 
at the commencement of her married life. 
Another explanation is that the custom is 
a survival of marriage by capture. See 
Plutarch, ‘ Quest. Rom.,’ 29. Lerts. 


This was done evidently to prevent the 
bride stumbling on entering her husband’s 
house, an event regarded as unlucky. Thus 
Shakespeare writes (‘3 Henry VI.,’ IV. vii): 

For many men that stumble at the threshold 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 


8. D. C. 
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TuHrrD (11 8S. vi. 170).—This 
subject was discussed by Dr. Round in his 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 287-96 (Ap- 
pendix H). Briefly, he showed that the 
term “tertius denarius’’ was used in two 
different senses. 

1. The “ tertius denarius placitorum comi- 
tatus,” or third penny of the pleas of the 
county ; sometimes described in error as 
the third of the revenues of the county 
(p. 287). Domesday shows that 
“whether ‘the third penny of the pleas’ be that of 
the whole shire or only of a single hundred, it is 
always attached, under the Confessor, to the 
possession of some manor. We find the ‘ tercius 
denarius’ of one, of two, of three, or even six 
hundreds so annexed.”—P. 291. 

But another system (which is not explained) 
seems to have existed in the Danish districts 
(pp. 289, 292-3). After the Conquest this 
third penny was often granted to the earl 
of the county. The only surviving Pipe 
Roll of Henry I. shows that it was then 
received by the Earl of Gloucester (p. 292). 
In the early years of Henry II. the third 
penny was apparently received by less than 
half the earls (p. 293). The earliest known 
grant is in the charter of the Empress Maud 
conferring the earldom of Essex upon Geoffrey 
de Mandeville in 1141 (p. 292; ep. p. 89). 
Geoffrey had previously been created Earl 
of Essex by Stephen, but that charter has 
no reference to the third penny (pp. 51-2, 
292). The third penny was a fixed sum, 
i.e., it did not vary from year to year with 
the amount of the pleas, but was a third 
of the sum for which the sheriff farmed the 
pleas, the annual sum paid to the earls, 
temp. Henry II., ranging from 131. 6s. 8d. 
(Sussex) to 401. 10s, 10d. (Essex )—pp. 294-5. 

2. The * tertius denarius redditus burgi,”’ 
or third penny of the revenue of the town 
(p. 287). This * is in Domesday absolutely 
erratic ” (p. 289). It was held in various 
towns by the king, the sheriff, the earl, or the 
bishop, whilst at Ipswich it had been 
annexed, together with the third penny of 
the pleas of two hundreds, to an estate held 
by the local earl (pp. 289-90). 

I hope that other contributors will throw 
light on the later history of the ‘“ third 
penny. I think that at a later date earls 
received a fixed sum of 20/2. per annum 
from the revenues of their counties instead of 
the third penny of the pleas, but that this 
was still supposed to represent the third 
penny. Thus under Henry II. the third 
penny of Wiltshire received by the earl 
amounted to 22l. 16s. Td. (ibid., p. 295); 
but when Richard II. created Sir William 


le Scrope Earl of Wiltes he granted to him 
and his heirs 201., to be received every 
year out of the issues of the county of 
Wiltes by the hands of the sheriff of that 
county (Metcalfe, ‘ A Great Historic Peerage,’ 
pe G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary,’ under the title 
‘ Denarius tertius Comitatus,’ states :— 

‘Of the fines and other profits of the County 
Courts, originally when those Courts had superior 
jurisdiction before other Courts were erected, 
two parts were reserved to the King, and a Third 
Part or Penny to the Earl of the County ; who 
either received it in Specie at the Assises and 
Trials, or had an equivalent Composition for it 
out of the Exchequer.” 

Further information on the point may be 
found in Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honor,’ third 
edition, pp. 527-9, and Madox, ‘ Baronia 
Anglica,’ p. 138. Cc. E. A. BEDWELL. 


Middle Temple Library. 


THe Worp “ (11 8. vi. 126).— 
There is a good deal to be said in favour 
of Mr. A. L. MAayHew’s hypothesis with 
regard to the Oriental origin of this word, 
although it has not received the imprimatur 
of the‘ N.E.D.’ It is not, however, necessary 
to bring in the Jews in connexion with it, 
as neither the Moors of Spain nor the Moors 
of Provence spoke Hebrew, but Arabic. The 
Spanish alboréque is the natural equivalent 
of the Arabie barakah, which originally 
signified a blessing, and in non-classical 
times a gift. The root of this Semitic word 
has the signification of “* knee.”” Thence the 
verb baraka came to mean “he knelt like 
a camel.’”? Every one who has been in the 
East knows that a kneeling camel would 
require the greatest force to be moved from 
its position. Baraka, therefore, in its 
second or intensive form,* came to signify 
‘he is strong or sound.’”’ The verbal noun 
barakah brings this meaning into the form 
of blessing, that is, wishing a person to be 
sound or strong. The sense of gratitude 
is not common; in fact, I remember to have 
only once encountered it, and that was 
in the case of an Arab fisher-boy to whom 
I had done some service; but I have often 
been wished by an Arab, Allah yebarra- 
kak May God bless you!” Before meals 
an Arab will say, Allah yebarrak ’ala at- 
ta’adm !—‘‘ May God send a blessing on the 
food!” Orientals, it is well known, love 
to do things through the agency of others. 


* This second form is indicated by the middle 
consonant of the triliteral root being mushaddad 
or doubled ; thus baraka becomes barraka. 
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A marriage-broker, for instance, belongs to 
a popular profession. The broker receives a 
barakah, literally a blessing, but in practice 
a gift or douceur. In Spain, Arabic words, 
the survivals of the Moorish dominion, 
are far from uncommon. An Alcalde= 
al-gadhi, an Alguazil=al-wazir, an alcoba 
(Eng. alcove)=al-qubba, and so on; hence 
alboroque would naturally equal al-barakah. 
From albordque could easily be derived the 
Latin word for an agent or middleman, 
abrocator, whence the Provengal abrocador 
and the French abrocour. I think, therefore, 
that, leaving the Jews out of the question, 
Mr. MayHeEw is probably right in suggesting 
the Semitic origin of the word ‘“ broker.” 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


Mr. MAYHEW’s explanation is most inter- 
esting. When I was a. lad, I frequently 
accompanied my father on a Sunday 
morning, to the ‘‘ Coffee House” an old 
jewellery mart, near Duke’s Place Synagogue. 
After a deal of chaffering on both sides, the 
seller would grasp my father’s hand and 
utter the pious benediction, ‘‘ Mozzel and 
berocha to you, Mr. Breslar”’ (“‘ Luck and 
prosperity, Mr. Breslar’’), on clinching my 
father’s final offer for a parcel of gold 
watches, rings, or what not. No doubt 
that fine old courtesy in Hebrew mercantile 
life was imported from Holland, whither 
many of the highest families fled from 
Spain in 1492. Baruk is still the exact 
mode in which the Spanish Hebrew pro- 
nounces our word boruch. 

M. L. R. 


CLEOPATRA’S PortTRAIT (11 8. v. 88, 176). 

—In ‘Egyptian Obelisks,’ by Henry H. 
Gorringe, Lieutenant-Commander United 
States Navy (London, 1885), facing p. 72, 
is a portrait of Cleopatra 
“ photographed directly from her coins, and 
finished as any other portrait would be by an 
artist, who has endeavoured to be faithful to 
the original. The four coins reproduced helow 
the portrait were found under the obelisk in 
Alexandria very much defaced and corroded. 
These coins, struck from different dies, mani- 
festly give us a true representation of Cleopatra’s 
profile.’—P. 73. 
Inscribed on the portrait is ‘‘ L. Mounier, 
fecit 1881." The “ Artotype”’ appears to 
have been done by E. Bierstadt, N.Y. Here 
Cleopatra appears as a very handsome 
woman of rather a Jewish type. 

Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe under- 
took the removal of “‘ Cleopatra’s Needle ” 
from Alexandria to New York. His book 
was first published in New York, 1882. 

RoBerT PIERPOINT. 


DETACHED PORTIONS OF COUNTIES (11 S, 
vi. 69, 156).—There is no doubt that the 
inclusion in Worcestershire of the parishes 
referred to is due to their past ownership by 
the Bishop, or the abbeys of Evesham and 
Pershore. Old Barrow is now known as 
Oldberrow. It has been transferred to 
Warwickshire for administrative purposes, 
and more recently the benefice has been 
united to that of Morton Bagot, one of the 
adjoining Warwickshire parishes. 

Nash in his ‘ History of Worcestershire ’ 
made considerable use of the earlier labours 
of Habington of Hindlip, who, because of 
his complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, 
was condemned to remain within the area 
of the county of Worcester. To this cireum- 
stance, and the difficulty of visiting places 
like Oldberrow, Alderminster, and the large 
parish of Tredington, owing to their detach- 
ment from the rest of the county, may be 
due the comparatively scant attention given 
to them, until recently, by historians of 
Worcestershire. 

Much additional light has been thrown 
on the early history of the two last named 
by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, as the 
result of discoveries made during the 
progress of the work of sorting and indexing 
for the Dean and Chapter of Worcester the 
huge collection of documents removed in 
April last from the Edgar Tower to the new 
Diocesan Registry. This is in St. Michael’s 
Church, rendered available for the purpose 
by a rearrangement of the ecclesiastical 
parishes in the centre of the city. 

A. C. C. 


POWDERED ALABASTER (11 8. vi. 129, 175). 
—Alabaster has never had a place, so far as 
I know, in the London or British Pharma- 
copeeia, but it is included among the simple 
medicines of some of our older Dispensa- 
tories. It appears also in Lemery’s ‘ Traité 
Universel des Drogues Simples’ (1723), 
in which its virtues are thus stated :— 

“Tl est propre pour amolir [sie] les duretez 
& pour les resoudre; il appaise les douleurs de 
Vestomac, étant appliqué dessus, il absorbe 
comme Alkali, Pacreté qui tombe sur les gencives 
dans le scorbut; il raffermit les dents en les 
nettoyant.” 

Cc. C. B. 


The following extract from Tolo Mor- 
ganwg’s Diary, when that eminent bard 
and antiquary travelled through Wales in 
1802, may prove of interest :— 

“* Leave Cardigan, take the road to Llanfernach. 
Bridell Church....Meet a man who carries a 
stone about the country, which he calls Llysfaene 
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Scrapes it into powder with a knife, and sells 
at about five shillings an ounce as an infallible 
remedy for the canine madness. He says this 
stone is only to be found on the mountains after 
a thunderstorm, and that every eye cannot see it. 
He showed me the stone, and when I assured him 
aud a little crowd that had gathered about him, 
that the stone was only a piece of the Glamorgan 
alabaster, the poor fellow was confounded and 
seemed very angry ; but I was surprised to hear 
many positively assert that they had actually 
seen the Hydrophobia cured in dogs and man 
with this powder given in milk, and used as the 
only liquid to be taken for nine days, and the only 
food also.” 
JONATHAN CEREDIG DAVIES. 
Llanilar. 


According to Salmon’s ‘ Pharmacopceia 
Londinensis,’ powdered alabaster 
*‘helps Heart-burnings, and applied plaster wise 
is discutient ; especially calcined, and made into 
a plaster with Pitch and Rosin. So it abates 
pains, softens hard Swellings, and becomes 
digestive : it is only used in Alabaster Ointment.” 

W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


HANWELL: BREWERNE ABBEY (II S. vi. 
110, 177).—Brewerne, now Bruerne, Abbey 
is in Oxfordshire, close to the borders of 
Gloucestershire. It was a Cistercian abbey 
connected with Osney Abbey. For a long 
time in the Cope family, who converted it 
into a dwelling-house, it now belongs to the 
Samuda family. SHERBORNE. 

Sherborne House, Northleach. 


CASANOVA AND CARLYLE (11 8. v. 428; vi. 
16, 94, 172).—I have followed Mr. DuNCAN’S 
kind advice and perused Carlyle’s essay on 
Diderot, with an interest not absolutely 
free from mortification, since I discover 
that Leland has palmed off on the public 
2 statement altogether erroneous. The 
phrase in question is, indeed, in Carlyle’s 
essay. I may as well quote it in full, as 
Breitmann”’ does not give it ver- 
batim :— 

“Tf any mortal creature, even a Reviewer, 
he again compelled to glance into that Book 
{' the beastliest of all past, present, or future 
dull Novels, put together ‘in a shameful for- 
night ’], let him bathe himself in running water, 
put on change of raiment, and be unclean until 
the even.” 

This, however, is said, not of Casanova 
{whom Carlyle does not mention one single 
time), but evidently of the ‘ Bijoux indiscrets,’ 
the immorality of which has, to my mind, 
now become rather soporific. As it is, 
the question seems settled ; it is only in the 
paper on Cagliostro (ante, p. 16) that Carlyle 


‘has spoken of the ‘ Memoirs.’ T. B. 


Copenhagen. 


A Retic or JOHN Bunyan (11 S. vi. 
162). — William, Earl of Bedford, was a 
patron of Isaac Ambrose, and it is believed 
that, in 1633, he obtained for him the post 
of KXing’s Preacher at Garstang in Lanca- 
shire. In the Epistle Dedicatory to Am- 
brose’s ‘ Ultima,’ dated 1658, occurs this 
passage :— 

“As the sun rejoiceth to run his race....so 
year after year have you indefatigably expressed 
your great bounty, whereby myself and family 
have been exceedingly refreshed.” 

At this date Ambrose held the vicarage 
of Preston, from which he was ejected in 
1662; he died the year following. 

It is at least possible that Bunyan came 
to possess the works of Ambrose through the 
Earl of Bedford. Henry FISHWICK. 


ALMANACS IN DraAect (11 8S. v. 390, 494). 
—A very important almanac of this 
kind was published in the latest seventies 
or earliest eighties, entitled ‘ The Cawkneigh 
Awlminek,’ written entirely in the horrible 
pronunciation now affected by the “ coster ” 
class. It marks the first appearance of the 
modern slang intonation: y=@; e=4; 
f=th, and so on. I have unfortunately lost 
my copy. Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


HANDEL'S COMPOSITIONS AND THE TRI- 
ENNIAL Festivats (11 8S. vi. 61).—The 
complete book of words issued at the 
festival in June last gives a history of the 
whole series of festivals and a record of all 
the solo singers engaged. ‘The list given by 
J. S. 8S. is not quite complete, and it may 
be mentioned that Albani sang in 1883, not 
1882. ‘The name of Madame Rudersdorff is 
omitted ; she sang 6 time’, and wa: the 
best exponent of the recitatives in *‘ Israel 
in Egypt’ ever heard. Cummings (tenor) 
also sang 5 times. Barton MeGuckin 
(tenor) sang 5 times. Other notable singers 
of the festivals have been Belletti (bass), 
Parepa (soprano), Kellog (soprano), Agne=1 
(bass), Edith Wynne and Anna Williams 
(soprani). Witiiam H. CUMMINGS. 


“ CHaLk Sunpay ” (11 S. vi. 90, 158).— 
At Bridlington, Chalk-back Night is, or 
was, on the eve of Whit Sunday, when 
boys and girls gathered on the green and 
tried to chalk backs—a very objectionable 
practice, though it perhaps had reference 
to the white associated with the coming 
festival, which, it is suggested, may have 
been the northern “‘ Dominica in Albis.” 

St. 
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DovusLeE MEanincs (11 S. vi. 167).— 
German journalese uses selten in the same— 
I call it—stupid way. For a German of 
normal intellect and education ‘‘ das Wetter 
ist in Salzburg selten sch6n ”’ means that it 
mostly rains there; but in our newspapers 
“eine selten schéne Gelegenheit ” is equi- 
valent to an exceedingly fine opportunity. 
Such phrases are only good for oracles and 
other institutions and persons that want to 
shuffle out of responsibilities. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


DEDICATION OF NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS 
(11 8. vi. 131, 192).—Trinity Chapel, Grove 
Street. Liverpool. a Wesleyan place of 
worship, dates from about 1860, and the 
dedication cannot, I should say, have been 
due in any degree to sympathy with the 
Anglican revival in the Church of England; 
if it were, it must have been quite uncon- 
sciously so. St. John’s Chapel, Prince’s 
Park, Liverpool (again Wesleyan), was 
built a few years later. These are the earliest 
dedications of Wesleyan chapels I remember 
to have heard of. C. 


Str Water RALeGH’s DESCENDANTS 
(11 8. vi. 191).—Sir Walter’s younger son, 
Carew Ralegh (1605-66), married Philippa 
Weston, “the rich widow of Sir Anthony 
Ashley.” By her he had Philip, of London 
and Tenchley in Surrey (who in 1695 was 
stated to have four sons—Walter, Carew, 
and two others), and three daughters (Le 
Neve, * Knights,” 74). Carew’s daughter 
Anne married Sir Philip Tyrrell of Castle- 
thorpe (Wood, ‘ Athenz Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, 
ii. 244), 

CHARLES KEENE: ARTICLE BY GEORGE 
Moore (11 8. vi. 190).—See Mr. Moore’s 
book ‘* Modern Painting ’ (1893), pp. 213-19, 
the paper entitled ‘ A Great Artist.’ 

A. R. BayLey. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS Cat (11 S. iv. 
503, 522; v. 75, 274, 313, 452).—Another 
variant of the Rat-Money-broker story -— 
for which see 11 S. iv. 504 and v. 313—is 
given in E. B. Cowell's ‘The Jataka,’ 1905, 
vol. i.. No. 4, under the heading ‘ Cullaka- 
Setthi-Jataka ’ (“A young man picks up a 
dead mouse, which he sells, and works up 
this capital till he becomes rich’’). To it 
is appended this note :— 

“The whole Jataka, in an abbreviated form, 
forms the story of the Mouse Merchant at pages 
33,34, of the first volume of Tawney’s translations 
of the * Katha& Sarit Sagara.’ See also ‘ Kalilah 


and Dimnah,’ chap. xviii.” 


The late Moncure D. Conway, in his 
‘ Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East,’ 
1906, p. 111, speaks thus :— 

“<The familiar London folk-tale of Whittington 
and his Cat, which I once traced through many 
parts of the world, originated in a Buddhist 
parable whose moral was the base ingratitude 
of man to the animals that befriended him. The 
cat, having ingeniously made the fortune of a 
poor peasant, is cast aside to perish in wretched- 
ness. This lesson against ingratitude faintly 
reappears in the early versions of ‘ Puss in Boots,’ 
but has entirely disappeared in the story of 
Whittington, in which the cat is supplanted by 
the Providence which watches over the specula- 
tions of the pious and loyal British merchant.” 

Acquainted with many an Indian tale 
anent man’s ingratitude to his animal 
benefactors as I am, I have never met such 
a Buddhist parable of the benevolent cat 
as is mentioned by Conway without naming 
authority. Can any of your readers inform 
me where the story is recorded ? 

Kkumacusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


** ACCORDING TO CockER”’ (11 S. vi. 90, 
176).—The Arithmetic which gave rise to 
this saying was published after Cocker’s 
death; and Prof. A. De Morgan, in his 
‘ Arithmetical Books,’ 1847, shows that it 
was a forgery. Nevertheless, Dr. Brewer 
and everybody else completely ignore De 
Morgan’s article. 

References can be made to 4 8. viii. 256; 
7S. iv. 341, 543; and 10 S. vii. 386; also 
to The City Press, 17 and 24 Aug.. 1872. 

THOMAS. 


Henry Hunt Piper (11 S. vi. 129, 176, 
216).—I have had the following courteous 
letter from the Librarian of Dr. Williams’s 
Library (Gordon Square, London, W.C.), 
dated 5 Sept. :— 

“There is no doubt about the Rev. Hunt 
Piper’s authorship of the revised Cummon Prayer 
published by Pickering in 1852. It is fully 
reviewed in The Christian Reformer for August, 
1852, but is there treated as anonymous. A 
second edition (also anonymous) was published 
in the same year by E. T. Whitfield, who was at 
that time doing most of the Unitarian publishing. 

“Tn an account of the anniversary services at 
Banbury in The Christian Reformer for September, 
1853, allusion is made to the ‘ Prayer-book pre- 
pared by Mr. Piper, and adopted by the congre- 
gation towards the close of last year.’ 

“ Finally, we have in our possession a copy of 
the first edition, formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Alfred W. Worthington, a perfectly reliable 
authority and a contemporary of Mr. Piper’s, 
with a note in his handwriting on the title-page, 
‘by Rey. Henry Hunt Piper.’ ” 

This evidence, together with the state- 
ment by Mr. Basi] Pickering (son of the 
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publisher of the first edition) that the book 
was by Mr. Piper, and the fact that the 
authorities of the British Museum also say 
the same in their Catalogue, would seem to 
show almost beyond any doubt that Mr. 
Piper was the author. What, then, was the 
second edition, said to have been sup- 
pressed ? Could it have been the one printed 
by Whitfield referred to above ? Seemingly 
this edition was in full use at Mr. Piper’s 
ehurch at Banbury in 1852-3, and perhaps 
Jater. Why was an edition suppressed, and 
by whose action ? Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


*Biue Peter” (7 S. iii. 477; iv. 116, 
237; 11.8. iv. 108, 157).—As both of the 
explanations of this maritime signal that 
have appeared in these columns seem to be 
rather unconvincing—viz., that ‘“‘ peter” 
is an abbreviation of the word repeater, or 
may be regarded as a popular rendering of 
the French @ partir—I trust [shall be excused 
for putting forward a different suggestion 
in regard to its derivation. 

I find in the Oxford Dictionary that 
the sixth signification of peter is given as 
portmanteau or trunk, bundle or parcel. 
This use originated in the vocabulary of 
thieves during the seventeenth century, and 
2 quotation is added from the year 1668. 
The same authority, s.v. ‘ Peter,’ 7, cites an 
example of ‘‘ Blue Peter’ from The Naval 
Chronicle (1803) :— 

‘“She has had Blue Peter’s flag flying at the 
fore, as a signal....for sailing ”’ ; 
and under ‘ Blue,’ 13, one from Byron’s 
Don Juan ’ (1823) :— 

It is time that I should hoist my ‘“ blue Peter,” 
And sail for a new theme. 

Taking, then, this early signification of 
“peter”? as trunk or package, I believe 
the present meaning of the word was 
derived from it on very simple lines—pro- 
bably during the eighteenth century, or 
perhaps even a little earlier. The captain 
or the shipping agent of a sailing vessel 
wishing, as the time of departure from port 
approached, to get all the cargo on board, 
formed a rough-and-ready device by running 
up a flag bearing a white oblong figure, 
afterwards reduced to a square, to indicate 
a trunk, case, or cargo in general, drawn 
upon a blue ground, which represented the 
ocean; this was to show all parties in- 


terested in the vessel that the remaining 
cargo and personal effects must be shipped 
immediately, the vessel being ready for sea. 

Any one conversant with shipping matters 
will be aware that merchants who dispatch 
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goods to distant ports always employ a 
variety of “ marks,’ such as_ squares, 
diamonds, parallelograms, &¢c., which are 
painted on the cases and bales, together 
with certain numbers and the initials of the 
consignees, each series of goods as they are 
delivered to the stevedore being counted 
and checked. Hence marks and signs have 
from time immemorial played a very im- 
portant part in the history of merchant 
shipping. 

When the signification of the original 
“peter” as a trunk or case was lost sight of 
through the flag receiving that name, the 
signal naturally enough would be called a 
‘blue Peter,” in spite of the trunk being 
painted white, since the predominating 
colour, which denoted the sea, was blue. 
And, indeed, we find a converse of this 
same signal still employed in the pilot’s 
flag, a blue oblong or square upon a white 
ground. This signal, no doubt, was in- 
vented about the same time as the Blue 
Peter. I may note that in the coloured 
illustrations of flags at 276 of ‘The 
Peninsular and Oriental Pocket Book,’ pub- 
lished by A. & C. Black, London, 1908, the 
oblong rather than the “square” forma- 
tion of the peter is unmistakable. 

Thus it would seem that to the merchant 
shipping service is due the origin of this 
much-debated flag, which, after it had 
once become generally adopted in the 
British Isles, would in due course be taken 
over as a convenient and effective signal 
by the Royal Navy to proclaim the imme- 
diate departure of a man-of-war. The few 
quotations that are available in the Oxford 
Dictionary, and their respective dates, 
at any rate favour this theory; though it 
is, of course, one that might prove very 
difficult to substantiate step by step at 
this distance of time. N. W. Hit. 

Shanghai, China. 


Cou. LOWTHER, 1739 (115. vi. 131, 176, 217), 
— The appointment of Anthony Lowther, 
Esq., of the 2nd Regiment of Foot Guards, 
as colonel of one of six regiments of marines 
which were about to be raised, is notified in 
The Gentleman's Magazine of November, 
1739 (p. 606). I think that on investiga- 
tion Dr. MacratH may reconsider his 
suggestion of the identity of Anthony 
Lowther of the Marines with the Hon. 
Anthony Lowther, M.P. for Cockermouth 
and afterwards for Westmorland, who died — 
in 1741. In The Gent. Mag. for February, 
1745 (p. 94), the name of the colonel of. the 
3rd Marines (46th Foot) is given, as in 
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1739. as Anthony Lowther. (There were 
by that time ten regiments of Marines, the 
44th to the 53rd Foot inclusive.) In the 
same magazine, January, 1746 (p. 45), is a 
note of the death of “ Brig. Gen.’’ Lowther ; 
and in February and May (pp. 107 and 273) 
are notes of the appointments of successors 
in the coloneley of the regiment, the an- 
nouncement of February giving his rank as 
“Major Gen.’”? He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, 22 Jan., 1745/6; and Col. 
Chester says he attained the rank of major- 
general in May, 1745 (the appointment is 
in The Gent. Mag. for June, 1745). Chester 
does not, however, mention his connexion 
with the Marines. The two Anthony 
Lowthers were cousins. Drieco. 


DactA ’’=DENMARK (11 S. vi. 146).— 
The term “ Dacus” for a Dane dates from 
very early times. The church of St. Cle- 
ment Danes in the Strand very often 
figures in official documents as “ Ecclesia 
Sancti Clementis Dacorum.” I think the 
question has been discussed before in 
*N. & _W. F. Pripeavux. 


By a curious coincidence the very next 
page (p. 147) of ‘N. & Q.’ supplies a signi- 
ficant comment on this equation, as_ it 
contains a reference to the ‘“ hundred of 
Dacorum ”’ in Herts. In my ‘ Place-Names 
of Herts’ I explain that Dacorum means 
the Danes.” WaLterR W. SKEAT. 


In 1565 William Lambarde had an abstract 
made of a ‘History of the English’ by 
Henry, the Archdeacon to Alexander, Bishop 
of Lincoln (1145), which he concluded was 
merely an abridgment of that of Henry of 
Huntingdon. Throughout this “ Dacia” = 
Denmark, and ‘‘ Daci’’ =the Danes. 

F, LAMBARDE. 


Corto, Vicrorta, AUSTRALIA (11 S. vi. 
190).—It is not correct to describe Corio as 
town near Geelong.’ Corio was the 
original name of the northern part of the 
present city of Geelong, contiguous to 
Corio Bay. The word has no connexion 
whatever with the Italian family of Corio. 
It represents the sound of the aboriginal 
name of the locality as it fell on the ears of the 
early settlers from the lips of the blacks. 
Geelong is also an aboriginal word. Seventy- 
five years ago, when the place was first 
occupied by whites, two settlements were 
formed—one in the bay called Corio, and 
the other, a mile to the south on the River 
Barwon, called Geelong. With the gradual 
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occupation of the intervening land Corio 
dropped out, and the whole town—it was 
recently proclaimed a city—came to be 
known as Geelong. But the oldest thorough- 
fare of Geelong still bears the name of Corio 
Street, and the municipal district to the 
north-west of the city is officially designated 
the “‘Shire of Corio.” One of the early 
newspapers was called The Corio Chronicle. 
More than 50 years ago the late Daniel 
Bunce, Curator of the Geelong Botanical 
Gardens, compiled and published a vocabu- 
lary of the local tribes of blacks. In a pre- 
fatory note he remarks :— 

“* By speaking this language with a soft Italian 
accent the reader will have little difficulty in 
making himself understood by the natives.” 

J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


YeLVER’’ IN Puack-NaMEs (11 S. vi. 
191).—This word appears in the North of 
England in different forms, as ‘“ gilver,”’ 
‘*‘gelver, “‘yelt,’ ‘geld,’ ‘“‘ gild,’’ and 
means’ barren, unfruitful. ‘‘ Geld soil,” 
** geld rocks ’ =hard rocks ; ‘‘ geld ground,” 
a mining expression, is ground devoid of 
minerals. With such a meaning the word 
can very well appear in names of places, if 
these are situated on sterile or stony ground. 
See J. Wright, ‘ Engl. Dialect Dictionary,’ 
s.v. * Geld.’ Dr. Fr. ROSENTHAL. 

Sallstr. 3, Hannover. 


“Visto”’=“ Vista” (11 S. vi. 27, 95, 
158).—My friend Mr. William May, whose 
name is not unknown in these pages, has 
kindly supplied me with an _ interesting 
example of the use of the former word. He 
writes :— 

“Do you know of the following by John Gay ? 
It appears in his ‘ Miscellanies’ in a poem 
entitled ‘To a Young Lady with some Lampreys,’ 
written, I should say, about 1715 :-— 

Should Dian’s Maids turn liqu’rish livers, 

And of huge lampreys rob the rivers, 

Then all beside each glade and Visto 

You’d see Nymphs lying like Callisto.” 

Gay’s ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ ac- 
cording to Lowndes, were published in 1720. 
Joun T. Curry. 


REFERENCE WANTED (11 S. vi. 189).— 
The lines, 

Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 

Of such as do offend, make less the sin, 
are to be found on p. 308 of ‘ Massinger’s 
Plays ’ (Chatto & Windus) in ‘ The Picture,’ 
Act IV. se. ii. A. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Catalogue of the Books and Papers, for the most part 

' yelating to the University, Town, and County of 
Cambridge, bequeathed to the University by John 
Willis Clark. Compiled by A. T. Bartholomew. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Ir seems to us that a bookish man could desire no 
better or more appropriate memorial than to have 
his name preserved in connexion with a great public 
library as the donor or founder of some special col- 
lection of hooks. We in London always think with 
a touch of kindness, which gilds him with respect, 
of Thomas Grenville, who “heard a great deal and 
imagined more,” for his magnificent library of rare 
books as we fill in a British Museum cay ny the 
letter G before the press-mark ; and the Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode becomes real to us as we handle one 
of his beloved bindings. 

Mr. Willis Clark's collection of Cambridge books 
and papers will not only preserve his memory 
long after the generations which knew him 
have passed away, but they will also be a great 
addition to the University library. He began col- 
lecting in 1860, and continued adding to his store 
almost to his death. Besides Cambridge literature 
of all periods and upon every subject, he was espe- 
cially interested in college architecture and in the 
growth of the collegiate system, and hence many 
books not of obvious Cambridge interest are 
included here. ‘Taken as a Catalogue of Can- 
tabrigiana it would fall short of Mr. Madan’s 
work on Oxford Printing, but this it does not 
pretend to be. It is notable for the number of 
tecadehoone and fly-leaves marking the ephemeral 
controversies of the day which it has preserved. 

The portrait of Mr. Clark, seated in the cloisters 
of Gloucester Cathedral in the position a medieval 
scholar would have occupied, is one of the 
most characteristic we have seen, and though it 
has appeared before in his ‘Care of Books,’ we 
commend its choice for this volume. Mr. Clark 
made friends of every one with whom he came in 
contact, and his memory is prized by them all; but 
no more useful and enduring monument to his 
memory has been raised than this very handsome 
hand-list of the books he bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity he served so long and so well. 


** Suffolk Green Books,’ 
(Bury St. Edmunds, Paul & 


Shotley Parish Records. 
No. XVI. (2). 
Mathew.) 


As the writer says, Part I. of this volume is 
“as good as gold.” It consists of raw materials 
—i.e., of Fines, Inquisitions, Wills, and Lists 
of Shotley Taxpayers. Undoubtedly the most 
precious of these documents is the inquiry as to 
the age of Bartholomew Davelers of Erwarton, 
“taken before the King’s escheator at Euer- 
warton....on the Friday next before the feast 
of St. Martin in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward, son of King Edward.” Twelve 
persons of ripe age—the Visdelou of that day 
and a neighbouring landowner, with the rest 
humbler folk—stated that they knew for a fact 
Bartholomew had been born and baptized on 
such and such days, one because he had gone 
to the hall for payment of a debt and found the 


lady lying in childbed ; another because he was 
in the church, where he was having mass said 
for his father’s soul, when the baby was baptized, 
and remembers seeing it lying in the church 
wrapt in a cloth of silk; two others because 
children of their own were baptized at the same 
time, and so on. The wills, 83 in number, are 
many of them interesting, ranging from 1375 
(Sir Thomas Visdelou’s) to 1630 (Thomas 
Campell’s). 

The writer follows up his ‘‘ raw materials ”’ 
with chapters on the parish and its hamlets, 
on Shotley in Domesday, on the families—the Vis- 
delous, Strattons, and Feltons—who lived there, 
and on the Plantagenets at Shotley (1321, 1340), 
adding also various other curious matters, and 
supplying a number of interesting illustrations. 
We confess that we found his frequent facctious- 
ness a little tiresome ; but that makes no differ- 
ence to the fact that we have here a compendious 
collection of local information for which arche- 
ologists, genealogists, and other lovers of ancient 
things may well be grateful. The Parish Registers. 
have been put into a separate volume. 


The People’s Books (T.C. & E. C. Jack) do not 
restrict themselves tosubjects, scientific or historical, 
which may be studied dispassionately; they also. 
boldly handle the most burning of questions. Mr. 

Harley’s Syndicalism is well-proportioned, 
well-written, and informing, and should prove 
useful in enabling people to get, at any rate, a 
clear first notion of the nature of the movement. 


Mr. W. A. Robertson’s Jnsurance as a Means of 
Investment is workmanlike and instructive; as he 
says, the array of examples here placed at our 
disposal is well worth careful consideration. 


Dr. Alexander Bryce’s Dietetics is a good piece of 
work, though it certainly reflects in a very candid 
manner the present condition of this branch of 
practical science—which is to say that it presents 
no little confusion. At the head of his Biblio- 
graphy the author puts Dr. Hutchison’s ‘Food and! 
Dietetics’—as he says, the best book on the subject 
published in any English-speaking country. But a 
comparison between it and the little treatise before 
us will show what a number of new notions have 
cropped up and expanded in the interval. Dr. 
Bryce gives an amount of detailed advice, surprising, 
when we consider the small compass he had to 
work in — even providing recipes. On p. 49 is a. 
recipe for macaroni au gratin, where we observed 
a rather amusing omission. 


Prof. Leighton’s Embryology is confessedly—we 
think, to an all too great extent—based upon the 
writings of Dr. Archdall Reid. The larger and 
infinitely varied biological interest of the subject is 
ignored. Half the book is taken up by a rambling 
account of the relation of the germ-cells to the soma 
—full of repetitions—in which, though Darwin’s 
‘*Pangenesis” comes in for description and rejection, 
we were astonished to find no allusion to Weis- 
mann. Thedescription of the development of the 
embryo is curiously disproportioned—here given in 
great detail, here involved in a mass of words that 
convey but little, here showing notable omissions. 
Throughout runs a doctrinaire vein which seems 
out of Fae, and difficult questions, such as the 
origin of the human mind, are settled off-hand in a 


very airy way. 
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We sincerely hope that. Mr. H. Macpherson’s 
Practical Astronomy will meet with the welcome 
which, by its full and easy and straightforward 
instructiveness, it deserves. The subject is one 
which ought to be more generally popular—to form 
a larger part of the ordinary consciousness than 
it commonly does. A good deal of work has been 
done in the way of popularizing it, and this little 
book, being, besides other merits, so cheap, ought 
to count for something in that work, 


Aviation, by Mr. Sydney Walker, is written 
at least with clearness and simplicity, and rather 
cleverly assumes a certain — though very small 
—amount of mechanical knowledge on the part 
of the reader, so thatewe are not wearied by long 
dissertations on absolutely elementary matters. 
The writer has had the advantage of correspon- 
dence with the chief firms that construct aero- 

jlanes ; we could wish that he had extracted more 
detailed information from them. 
Durham Marriage Bonds, 1664-76. (Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne, M. S. Dodds.) 
Tis list of marriage bonds (followed, when the 
marriage has been traced, by an extract from 
the register) extends to nearly 170 pages, with 
two good Indexes of names and_ places. It 
does not seem to contain the marriage of any 
very celebrated persons, but we have been struck 
on looking through it with the numbers of well- 
known Durham County and Northumberland 
names of the present day. North of England 
genealogists will, of course, find it indispensable. 


BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


CatTaLocurE No. 62, which we have received from 
Mr. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells, relates chiefly to 
books and pamphlets of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, and contains many attractive and curious 
items, from which we may select the following: 
Increase Mather’s ‘‘A further Account of the 
Trials of New England Witches...... to which is 
added, Cases of Conscience concerning Witchcrafts 
and Evil Spirits Personating Men......Printed for 
I. Dunton, at the Raven in the Poultry, 1693,” 107. ; 
“A Dialogve of Cumfort against Tribulation, made 
by the right Vertuous, Wise and Learned man, 
Sir Thomas More, which he wrote in the Tower of 
London, An. 1534...... 4/7. 15s.; **Guidus: Oratio in 
funere Mariae Britanniae Reginae ad Cardinales 
Regumque et Rerumpublicarum legatos. Romae 
habita vit. Id. Martii M.p.LIx.,” 3/.18s ; Roger 
Ascham, ‘Familiarium epistolarum libri tres,’ c. 1576, 
2/.10s.; a first edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 1646, 3/. 3s. ; and Roger 
Breston’s ‘The bayte and snare of Fortune. 
Wherein may be seen that money is not the only 
cause of mischefe and vnfortunat endes: but a 
necessary mean to mayntayne a Vertuous quiet 
lyfe. Treated in a Dialoge betwene man and 
money,’ c. 1558. The author’s name is given in an 
acrostic on the verso of the last leaf, 9/. 9s, 


In his Catalogue No. 288, which we have received 
from Mr. James Commin of Exeter, we noticed a 
collection of eighteenth-century editions of Voltaire 
—in three cases first editions—offered for 2/. 2s., anda 
first edition of ‘La Maison Rustique: or, the Countrie 
Farm, compiled in the French Tongue by Charles 


! best practical musick, both divine and civil...... 


Stevens and John Liebault......also a short co!lec- 
tion of the hunting of the Hart, Wilde Bore, Hare, 
Foxe, Gray, Conie; of Birds and Faulconrie,’ 1600, 
3/. 3s.; a first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1755, 32. 10s.; Fuller's ‘Abel Redivi- 
vus,’ again a first edition, 1651, 3/. 15s.; and a 
black - letter book, ‘London in aedibus Thomae 
Bertheleti typis impress......M.p.xxx1x.” — Ulrich 
Hutten’s ‘Of the wood called Guaiacum that 
healeth the Frenche pockes, and also helpeth the 
goute in the feet, the stoone, the palsey, lepzee, 
dropsy, fallynge evyll, and other diseases’ (trans- 
lated by Thomas Paynell), 16/7. 


HerR LIEPMANNSSOHN of Berlin has sent us his 
Catalogue 181, which, under the four headings 
** Acoustics,” ‘‘ Metrics and Rhythmies,” ‘‘ Nota- 
tion,” and ‘* Psychology and Physiology of Music,” 
contains upwards of two thousand works relating 
to music in its various aspects. Among them are 
many old and rare came, some of exceptional 
interest, such as are, for instance, Zacconi’s 
‘ Prattica di musica,’ Venice, 1596, 250m. ; Claudius 
Sebastiani’s ‘Bellum musicale, inter plani et 
mensuralis cantus reges de Principatu in Musicae 
Provincia obtinendo, contendentes,’ with a large 
woodcut at the end—an amusing work founded on 
Andreas Ornitoparchus, 1563, 225m.; Thomas 
Morley’s ‘‘A Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke set down in forme of a dialogue 
Devided into three parts......[mprinted at London 
by Peter Short Sacline on Breadstreet hill at the 
sign of the starre, 1597,” 100m.; Thomas Mace’s 
‘Musick’s monument; or a remembrancer of the 
London, T. Ratcliffe & N. Thompson, 1676, 400m. ; 
Glareanus’s ‘ Dodekachordon,’ a work which con- 
tains extracts trom the compositions of some thirty 
musicians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
1547, 300m. ; three examples of Gaturius : the ‘ Angeli- 
cum ac diuinum opus musice’ Milan, 1508, 400m., 
the ‘Practica musice,’ Milan, 1496, 350m., the 
‘Practica musicae vtriusqz catus,’ Venice, 1512, 
250m.; and the ‘Fronimo Dialogo di Vincentio 
Galilei sopra Varte del bene intavolare et retta- 
mente sonare la musica,’ 1584, 400m. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


EpiTorIaAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
“pony the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E.C. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


_Mr. H. Cooper writes that Mr. Kreps 
given him the English proverb he wanted in 
“An hour in the morning is worth two in the 
evening.” 

Matrnews (Churchyard Inscrip- 
tions ”),—Please send address. We have two letters 
for you. 

CorriGENpuM.—P. 215, col 1, 1. 13 from foot, for 
“fully a century” read nearly a century. 
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Gardeners Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage jd. 15s. YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 
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EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country witha 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d@’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 


THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address -GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls: 
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